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SOME HOUSES OF OLD NEW YORK 

By Lionel Moses 



THE ruthless hand of the destroyer has long 
been engaged in demolishing the architectural 
treasures of which New York might have 
been proud. The old houses which once graced many 
a street and imparted a peculiarly charming and 
domestic atmosphere to so many neighborhoods of 
the city will soon be but a m.emory and in a few 
years, at the present rate of destruction, but little 
of the admirable Georgian architecture of old New 
York will remain. Many — -far too many — of them 
have been removed, even from our memory. Few 
of us can even now recall the stately row of houses 
which once faced Bowling Green and which gave 
way to the ponderous Custom House; nor can we 
call to memory the many other good old houses 
which were in the immediate vicinity as well as in 
different parts of the town. 

Some of us have heard our forebears tell of the 
brick houses with dormer windows, where once they 
lived; we have seen strangely drawn colored prints 
of old New York, the old New York thus depicted 
has disappeared. We cannot help regretting the 
destruction even though it has been made in the 
name of progress. We may be proud of that prog- 
ress which has given us the marvels of engineering 
skill which are the boast of our city, but we have 
lost a heritage in the art of domestic architecture 
which will probably never be restored; not, at least, 
until we learn to live again the simple life which 
simple beauty satisfies. 

That time, for some, may come again for there 
are reasons why it should. Are we not tired of 
the unrestful rush which breeds naught but trouble? 
Could we not enjoy much more an existence less 
tense; one surrounded by things which cause mental 
ease rather than 
nervous mis- 
spent energy ? 
Would a c c m - 
plishment be less 
were the strain 
of life not so 
great? And in- 
stead of sur- 
rounding u r - 
selves with that 
which is complex 
would it not be 
far better for us 
to live along gen- 
tler lines sur- 
rounded by those 
things which are 
distinguished for 
their good taste 
and simplicity 
rather than for 
ornateness. 

Should that 
time come again, 
its surroundings 
might well be 
patterned on the 
era not long past. 
There is no need 
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Ax interesting doorway 

for US to grope along untried roads, for we have but 
to recall memories of not long ago and pattern our 
surroundings after what has been, with furnish- 
ings which even now exist, or, if unattainable, 
duplicate the furnishings of the old and beautiful. 
Happily, there do exist reminders of this gentle 
past well worthy of recording before it is too late. 

Quite a number 
of individual 
houses still stand, 
and there are a 
few rows of them 
also. There are 
many details, 
such as doorways, 
windows and 
ironwork, all of 
which are inter- 
esting, and many 
very beautiful. 

Attempts have 
been made to al- 
ter some of the 
gems of the past 
without destroy- 
ing their charm, 
but rarely have 
these attempts 
been entirely suc- 
cessful. The orig- 
inal delicacy has 
generally been 
lost for no change 
may be made 
with success un- 
less the designer 
be gifted with a 
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No. 15, SOMEWHERE SOUTH OF ClINTON PlACE, 

NOW Eighth Street 

rare sense of refinement for detail combined with 
knowledge of the classic architectures which were 
the basic designs. 

Some few fair examples exist of new houses pat- 
terned after the old, but there seems to be always 
something wanting — a something, the absence of 
which is often indefinable, but plainly felt. Let us 
study more carefully the 
old house and so perhaps 
learn, when the time 
comes, to give the new 
some of the charms of 
its prototype. 

Original drawings of 
the old houses are rare. 
Yet we know where 
there exist, and we have 
seen some drawings of 
the work of S. Dunbar, 
Architect. The drawings 
are exquisite both as to 
detail and beauty of 
rendering. Where the 
houses which they depict 
were built, if they were 
ever built, is unknown, 

but the drawings would be an inspiration to one 
who might attempt to reproduce the old. 

Washington Square North, at the present time, 
presents a row of houses well worth the student's 
visiting. Most of them are in their original state; 
some few have, however, been so altered as to 
change their entire character. Here are con- 
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Northwest corner of Twelfth Street and Fifth Avenue 

trasted the old and the new; the good and the 
bad. 

Number 1 is at the corner of Washington Place. 
The window sash has been altered and side porch 
filled in with glass. As a result much delicacy of 
design has been lost and the house is now almost 
commonplace. 

Number 3 is the blot on the block. None but a 
person devoid of taste would have destroyed the 
old house to perpetrate such an atrocity, especially 
when it would have been comparatively simple to 
retain the beauty of the original building without 
loss of its value as an investment. 

The other houses of the row remain as they 
always were, except that in some cases the original 
window sash with their divided panes have been 
replaced by new containing but a single light of 
glass. Number 12, at the corner of Fifth Avenue, 
is the most interesting of all. It is rightly more 
pretentious by reason of its position; yet it is 
modestly so and relies for its individuality on its 
larger size and a little additional ornament, such 

as the fretwork over the 
windows in the frieze of 
the main cornice and the 
wooden balustrade 
crowning the whole. 

There is no Number 
13 Washington Square 
North. Number 14, the 
house on the westerly 
corner of Fifth Avenue 
vies in interest with its 
neighbor across the 
street. The cornice is 
of the same character, 
though different in de- 
tail. It once was crowned 
with a barge-board or- 
namented with a Greek 
fret, all nicely propor- 
tioned, but when this beautiful ornament decayed 
for want of a coat of paint at the proper time, it 
was removed entirely — an example of lack of 
appreciation of what is good. Like Number 12, 
the house is a little more ornate than its adjoining 
neighbors. Together these two edifices form a 
fitting gateway to the entrance of Fifth Avenue. 
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No. 12 Washington SauARE North 

Number 15 is also interesting. The porches of 
these next two houses have columns patterned after 
those of the "Tower of the Winds" in Athens, one 
of the few examples of Greek Corinthian. 

Numbers 16 to 19 are poor in design and are 
typical examples of the bad taste of a certain period 
when art had degenerated, while Number 20 is of 
indifferent calibre. 

The remaining houses of the block have some in- 
teresting detail, but as a whole they are common- 
place and uninteresting. 

The sides and even the rears of the Fifth Avenue 
corner houses are worthy of special note. The 
porches and other details help to give them that air 
of domesticity so desirable, and even if the bay 
windows are not entirely happy in design, yet they 
do not spoil the effect of the houses themselves. 
Picturing the entire row as they were originally, 
we know of no block of houses more distinguished. 
Could anything be more refined than the ironwork 
of the fences, with their "honeysuckle" tops and 
their fret bases? The marble porches, too, some 
Doric, some Ionic, are 
beautifully proportioned, 
and vary the interest. All 
the houses harmonize. 

Imposed upon marble 
basements, these lovely 
brick houses, capped with 
their delicate, refined and 
beautifully ornamented 
cornices, command the ad- 
miration and delight the 
eye of all to whom it has 
been given to understand 
the beauty of simplicity. 
At the corner of 
Twelfth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, just a step north 
of Washington Square 
stand two houses which 
one cannot view without 

admiration. They are of a different type from those 
at the Square but equally simple and dignified. 
They are fitting companions for their near neigh- 
bors. We note by the newness of the stonework of 
the porch of the corner house that it is a late addi- 
tion or restoration but one in perfect accord with 
the "feeling" of the house itself. 
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A TYPE OF OLD IRONWORK STILL TO BE FOUND 

Of smaller size but of no less dignity or beauty 
is Number 15, in some street east of Sixth Avenue 
and south of what was once Clinton Place, now 
Eighth Street. This picture is from an old negative 
and the identity of the house, except as a number, 
has been lost. But how beautiful it is in design, 
how charming in its simplicity and in the correct- 
ness of its detail! What a delight it would be to 
restore and live in this house which Thomas Salt 
chose for his plumbing shop. We know just how it 
must be planned and we can almost see the black 
and gold marble mantels in it; the carved mahog- 
any newel post arid deli- 
c a t e spindles of the 
stairway; the old mahog- 
any furniture and family 
portraits. The attic should 
contain an old spinning- 
wheel long since discarded 
and somewhere hidden 
away must be a chest 
with a rusty lock, and in 
it laces and some old linen 
and a great-grandmoth- 
er's wedding dress and 
slippers. 

Can one look at the il- 
lustration of the houses 
with the old gas lamp- 
post in the foreground 
without wishing that the 
hand of Fate might have 
spared them from destruction instead of causing 
their demolition so that a modern office building 
might be erected in its stead? At fiist glance, they 
are not much to look at but when one studies the 
picture carefully he discovers a homelike quality; 
an almost primitive simplicity but a sense of good 
proportion with varied interest. 



